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3 tertaining, and uſefully connecer, 5 


Ea He Advertiſement 4 the Editor, | 


* Ta dE Editor We theſe t two e 7 
1 from cls to Sir William Howe 
"ay here offers them to the Public, with + 


- a he permiſſion of the Author. With 


1, _  Tegard to compoſition, they are cer- 1 
: . a  tainly ſuperious to moſt fugitive pub- * 
* lications. Their matter is authentic; | * 


|» + + ., ; and of great importance (eſpecially at 
this juncture) to England. The E 
ditor was favoured, by the fame Au- 
tor, with the Political Obſervations 
bg * which follow the Letters. And he 
flatters himſelf, that the e er Will! 
- © Hkewiſe find thoſe Obſervations e- 


with the times. 


. REY F 


3 ** 


of Pa e 7th, dele in. 
** 1 of = 1, the Delaware, read, h going up 11 


iq 
ad Delaware. ad, ill-timed die | 
8 inſtead of ill- timed conduQ, read, ill-time 1 
3 he Xt in the note, inſtead of, . likris Jpatium, read, „ 

oy, | tium. A 
RR note, inſtead of, en ne peut pas farer, read, E JA 
e, e nce of the * read . 


Page 54, inſtead of, 
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＋ a time ev! one may be an emi- 
nent writer without learning, or ge⸗ 
nius; a General without experience, with- 
dut any proofs of courage, or military ta- 
lents; and a Patriot without the elements 
of political knowledge, and without inte- 
grity; I have really little ambition to at- 
tract the notice of the metropolis. At ſuch 
a time too, I ſhould be ſurpriſed to feel pub- 
lic ſpirit ſtrong within me. I am likewiſe, 
1 for myſelf, a very indolent 
man. All cheſe impediments, however, 

to ſome exertion of m mind, are at preſent 
driven away by anthoneſt indignation, In 
„ to'make the public acquainted 
with the true character and conduct of a. 
man, who with accumulated and palpable 
guilt, preſumes to claim the greateſt merit; 


ho has tried to menace thoſe who have 
ſhewn him every inſtance of unmerited in- 
1 and generoſity, into an approbation 

of his ertors > and his crimes ; who, rich with 


. the 


we — 3 — * 
E 


own that I 


8 
the ſpoils of his country for biſieg been 


its more baneful enemy than France and 
America united, would have the confidence 
to triumph here as publicly and oſtentati- 
ouſly as he did on the other dae of the Atlan- 
tic ho, with the profligacy of a Clodius, 
aſſumes the virtue of a Cato; — hen againſt 
lach a criminal, who will undoubtedly be 
abſolved by the ſuperficial and formal pro- 
ceſs of a committee, I implore literary Juſ- 
tice to lift her golden ſcale, and paſs her 
merited and durable ſentence ;—I frankly 
ratify. my ſelf-love; and I may 
venture to aſſert, that ſuch gratification of 
ſelf-love, i is at leaſt, not illiberal. | 
The force of the arms of your iluſtrious 3 
| colleague, Mr. Burgoyne, hath been in ct | 
proportion to the energy of his pen. Yet 
the bold aſpeR, and peremptory tone, with | 
1 and he obtrude your ſervices, and 
ed merits on adminiſtration, and on 
1 reminded me of a paſſage in the 
Provoked Wife. The Fellow (ſays Sir 
170 fon Brute of Conſtant) comes to my 
« houſe; cats my meat, drinks my drink; 
« lies with my wife; gets à baſtard to in- 
«« herit my eſtate; jw. hen I aſk a civil 
“ account of all theſe things, Sir, ſays he, 
« wear a ſword,” —— Great objects may 
often be compared with ds domeſtic 
matters my he =pplied to affairs of be 
The 
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he vitals of our ſtate have ſuffered by 
General Burgoyne and you ; but principally, 
8 Sir, by your miſcondut, By your dilatory, 
* prepoſterous, and I may add, without ſcur- 
rility, infamous campaigns, you have ex- 
hauſted our finatices, and waſted one of the 
fineſt armies in the world. By your inglo- 
rious warfare, we have loſt thirteen colo- 
nies, and have been repeatedly and openly | 
inſulted by France. A Fabricius and a 1 
Scipio were happy in being rewarded with a "1 
* wreath of laurel, for humbling the foes of 
4 their country, and diffuſing the luſtre of the 
F | Roman name. You, Sir, amaſſed a princely 
fortune, after having, by your inactivity 
and licentiouſneſs, loſt a great part of a 
great empire, which you might have ſecured 
by your valor and your virtue. After having 
made Britain contemptible to Europe, with 
an abſurdity of wickedneſs peculiar to your- 
ſelf, you ſeemed to rejoice at thoſe calami- 
ties of which you were the author; you ce- 
lebrated the obſequies of our military glory 
with the moſt ill- grounded and impudent 
triumph that ever diſgraced the annals of 
war: you improved the ſplendor of your 
unparalleled Miſchianza with the vigils of 
the gambler ; with the orgies of Naxos and 
Cythera.— To complete my alluſion to Con- ö 
ſtant in the comedy, you, with your trium- 1 
Plhal entry into Philadelphia, and the rheto- „ 
11 ;;; —ͤU 
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rical General, whoſe praiſe, as it is not in 
goſpel, is, I believe, in no epiſtles but his 
own, return in ſafety to England; where 
you amply atone (to yourſelves) by your in- 

trepidity, and ardour in the ſenate, for your 
ill-timed circumſpection and coolneſs in the 
field.——The one, after having, by ignoble 
delay, ſuffered the cauſe of the Rebels to 
ſtrengthen, and their army to multiply ;--- 
after having, in a ſituation, which, eſpe- 
_ cially if we conſider the nature of the Ame- 
rican war, demanded a hazardous attempt, 
a coup de main (for ſuch attempts are in 
.many caſes to be expected from the moſt 
prudent Generals)---he, after having ſub- 
mitted to the moſt infamous convention at 
Saratoga, and piled up his arms, complains 

of the perfidy and obſtinacy of the miniſters, 
and even of the ſeverity of his Sovereign ; 
as if by his exploits in America, he had 
eclipſed the ſpirit and atchievements of a 
Wolfe. Both, after a ſeries of miſconduct 
that has been ruinous to this country, with 
a well-acted virulence, adopted from the 
exigence of their ſituation, accuſe and vil- 
lify an adminiſtration which hath conferred 
on them the greateſt emoluments, and ho- 
nours : -Each, in his reſpective ſpecies of 
eloquence, is profuſe in his own eulogy :--- 
Each proſtitutes the graveſt and moſt re- 
1 Es phraſes, HU: 4 wanton and ſacri- 


legious | 


* o 
* 1 


03.1 


legious application 


Conſcious of their ia- 


tegrity, they wiſh for the ſevereſt ſcrutiny into 
their conduct. Miniſtry could only object 10 


that ſerutiny becauſe they had every thing to 


Fear from it: their zeal for their Sovereign 


and country they defy their moſt implacable ene- 


mies to diſprove : Abe) cannot reſt while their 
conduct and honour are ſuſpetied :---when 


[ſuch orators make public and ardent pro- 


fedſſions of virtue, and the love of their coun- 
try, we have new proofs, in the melancholy 
Hiſtory of mankind, how little weight is to 
be given to our moſt confident aſſertions i in 


our own favour. a 
Vou have found oppoſition extremely pro- 


pitious to your intereſt at this critical junc- 


ture : and by eſpouſing your cauſe, they 


evince to every diſpaſſionate and ſenſible 
mind, that their intentions and pretences are 
totally incompatible ;---that they are not 


really ſtrenuous to promote the ſtrength, 
and honour, and happineſs of the ſtate ; but 


that they are influenced, and determined by 


the narrow ſpirit and views of party: for 


thoſe who are zealous and induſtrious to 


protect you, are not friends to merit and 
the community. 


From theſe obſervations on human nature 
which are pervious to every eye, we may in- 


fer that you would not have been ſo hard 


in your late attacks on adminiſtration, if 
3 | in 
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you has not. been ſtimulated to the charo' 
by your anti-miniſterial auxiliaries. The 


annals of all countries inform us, that i 
weakeſt and moſt deſpicable minds are ſur- 
prizingly heated, and emboldened by the 
_ encouragement and applauſe of faction. The 
cur is vociferous at the door of his cottage, 


and the Fee cock on his dun g- 


DEP 


What 1 Have hiker ama ein 


vou, Sir, is I hope neither in matter, nor 


in manner, a letter à Ja Burgoyne; it conſiſts 


not of elaborate, bombaſtic, and futile deela- 
mation: it is founded on the moſt reſpecta- 


ble authorities on this, and the other tide of 


the globe. 


As I mean not to make this letter a per- 
plexed and unintereſting chart, or a narra- 
tive of meagre and ſuperfluous detail, I ſhall 


not enumerate the m V glaring inſtances of 


I ſhall not fatigue my 


your miſconduct: 


reader with tracing your ſtationary blunders, 


nor your retrogade and eccentric motions.— 
They have been repeatedly and minutely ex- 


hibited to the public. Some very material 


facts, however, I ſhall here beg leave to ſtate 


with that brevity which is requiſite, after 


they have been fully and accurately repre- 
ſented, and never refuted. By tbeir induc- 
tion, £ flatter myſelf that this letter will be 


Awad , and en by the feeble and 
* 


* — 
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thoſe. hireling ſcribblers, who, I obſerve, 
Have, of late, been induſtrious to remind us 
of your true character, by aſcribing to you 
every amiable and ſplendid quality, 
At the well-known attack of Long-Iſland, 
a great and almoſt deciſive victory was evi- 
dently in your power; This attack was 


made by your troops, with a moſt deter- 


mined ſpirit, and with irrefiſtable vigour. 


x 'T hey were even. within the trenches of 


the enemy. You baſely ſounded a retrea 
when you ſhould have preſſed forward wit! 


freſh ardour. You yourſelf had the mo- 
deſty to own, that the camp of the rebels 
might have been ſtormed with ſucceſs ; and 
you inſulted us with your regular approach- 
es — After this memorable enterprize, if, 


Inſtead of lounging ſixteen days in your 


camp at Long-Iſland, you had attacked 


New-York, you might have taken priſon- 
ers, or deftroyed, Waſhington's army. Your 


forces were then far more numerous than 


thoſe which the rebel-general immediately 
_ commanded. The rebels did not mean 
obſtinately to maintain Long-Iſland, New- 
York, nor the forts Waſhington and Lee.— 
They were now acquainted with rhe extent 
of your military talents ; they foreſaw that 


vou would waſte Four Bs on thoſe F 
ert 


acquiſitions ; and that they would 


partial teſtimonies in your favour ; and by + 


ett 
you 


| E 


vou from greater atchievements. Such, 
indeed, in all the liberal profeſſions, is the 
conduct of men whoſe minds are fraught 
with vanity, but deſtitute of true ambition. 
Whether you are remote from the ene- 
my, or before them in the field, you are 
ſhamefully indolent and languid. From 
your taking poſſeſſion of New-York, to your 
approach to the White-Plains, a ſpace of fix 
weeks intervenes, during which time it is 
impoſſible for you to vindicate your inaction, 
Whatever allowance we may make for your 
neceſſary preparations. _ * 
If you had properly ſupported and purſued. 
the ſpirited attack on the rebels, at the 
White-Ptains, it appears from your own 
account of that action in the Gazette, that 
| you would have gained a complete victory. 
3 But by far the greater part of your army did 
not Move : You kept them loitering in their 
1 camp four days, with a ſcandalous inſenſi- 
| bility to great advantages, which deadened 
Is all your manœuvres. 
At the time, when going up the * 
ware, you might have made yourſelf maſter 
of Philadelphia, of Penſilvania, and driven 
Waſhington's army from the Jerleys ; with 
one of your capital and unaccountable abſur- 
dities you ſailed for Cheſapeak.—.— During 
this Heroic expedition, the mĩniſtry, for two 
months and * Ab Knew net how yo 


wer 2 
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were proceeding, nor what was become of 
the army and fleet of the nation. Yet this 
man, who by his variety ef bad conduct, 
might have reaſonably diſcouraged and diſ- 
guſted thoſe by whom he was employed, 
complains, that about the time to which I 
now refer, he was not treated with ſufficient 
attention and reſpect by the miniſtry, Let 
me for a moment relieve the reader by an 
anecdote; from the blunders of General Howe. 
While he was on his wild-gooſe-chace to 
Cheſapeak; the King, one day; in full court, 
= ' aſked Lord George Germaine, what was be- 
3 come of Sir William Howe? The miniſter 
acknowledged his ignorance. He next ap- 
plied G ne ral Hervey for information, 
who could pive his e nd ſatisfac- 
tion than Lord George Germaine. The King 
then put the queſtion to the flexible and 
courtly Lord Barrington, who replied, © He 
„was ſure that the General was juſt where 
he ſhould be. Lord Barrington has made 
many as groundleſs aſſertions. 
I ſhall particularly mention but one more 
of your exploits; you planned an attack on 
General Waſhington at White-Marſh ; you 
marched forth with great parade ; but, on 
finding him preparing to attack you, you re- 
treated with precipitation to Philadelphia. 
uch is the genius and the ſubſtance of 
your military operations. My little hiſtory,” 
8 ans 7 5 I think 
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I think, is faithful; you muſt permit me to 
enforce it with a comment. 
IIt is impoſſible to carry on any war with; 
out alacrity and action. The moſt prudent 
Generals, after having formed the beſt plans, 
have often found it neceſſary to truſt much 
to fortune. And though circumſpection, 
experience, and art, contribute to form the 
great commander, yet hiſtory proves that ra- 
pidity and intrepid courage produce the moſt 
deciſive conſequences. If ever expedition 
and bold enterprize were the duties of a Ge- 
neral, -you ought to have adopted them in 
America. Therefore no perſon could be 
worſe qualified than you have ſhewn yourſelf 
for the momentous truſt to which you were 
appointed. Vou ſhould always have been 
expeditious, and adventurous; and you were 
always dilatory and cautious And iſuch ill- 
timed conduct, whatever courage you may 
poſſeſs, had all the bad effects of timidity. 
When an army is in the enemy's country, it 
is often the part of the latter to be cautious, 
and to procraſtinate; but the former ſhould 
always come as ſoon as poſſible to action; 
and when they have gained one victory, they 
ſhould immediately prepare for another: 
For they are to cope with thoſe that have 
many reſources, of which they are deprived 
by their ſituation ;—an acquaintance with 
the country; - abundance. of . proviſions, 
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with which they are eaſily ſupplied ;---a free 


and extenſive communication. Conqueſt by 
degrees, procures all theſe advantages to 
the invaders; and it ſpreads a panic among 
the enemy; an moms? ow ROM | hen 
| ere rt 
It is rather painful to recur to theſe pal- 
| pable obſervations ; but I thought it neceſ- 
fary to repeat them, from the fever of the 
times, which makes us loſe fight of obvious 
and uſeful truths; and from our preſent deſ- 
picable modes of ſcrutinizing-military con- 
duct. To hear our modern officers prate, 
and to review their campaigns, one might 
ſuppoſe, that the very axioms and elements 
of the art of war were now diametrically op- 
poſite to thoſe which guided and animated 
the progreſs of a Stair, a Churchill, and a 
Peterborough ;---that a General Was only to 
proceed as ie was warranted of . ſucceſs” by 
mathematical certainty ; and that he and his 
army were always to be ſecured from chance 
and danger. But truth is of a ſubtle and 
| penetrating nature it often ſprings up be- 
fore its enemies, when they had vainly pre- 
ſumed that they had deſtroyed its elaſticity: 
It can only be ſuppreſſed for awhile by court 
martjals and committees ; it will emerge ut 


length, and OR, * 1 75 its hs gel 921 the 
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vou may, with your immenſe wealth, 


ſuborn as many knights of the poſt as you 


chuſe to muſter, to prove all your conduct 
unexceptionable and great. In the young 
men of the army, whoſe vices you indulged 


and encouraged by your neglect of ene 
and by your own-example, you may find the 


warm, but weak and contemptible advocates 8 
of the day. By the heſitating and confuſed 


anſwers of two or three more pe | 


half 1 "Thain abilities are poor ; ; 
their knowledge of the American continent 


is circumſcribed and ſuperficial; therefore 
their teſtimony can have no permanent 
weight. For human actions there is reſerved 


aà yenerable evidence and a venerable cenſor j 


hiſtory and poſterity ;- -a witneſs and a judge 
whom, while you anticipate, Sir William, 
your mind, if you have any delicate feelings; 
muſt be agitated with remorſe and horror. 


| In, the, impartial and ſacred hiſtorical page. it | 


will appear to, demonſtration, that during 


your three campaigns, while you command- 


ed a well-diſciplined army againſt new-levi- 
ed troops, you brought diſtreſs. and ignominy 


on your country; chat the whole tenor of 
your. conduct was the reverſe of What it 


ſhould; have been; that you were indolent 
and flow, when you ſhould bare been active 


and diſſipated and — when 


you 


TYy 


you ſhould have been ſedate and collected; 
and that you celebrated an oſtentatious and 

gay triumph at a time when, under the load 
of infamy which you had incurred, a chriſ- 


tian of the ſtricteſt piety and reſiguation 


would have almoſt pardoned you for com- 
mitting ſuicide, | | 


© 


The minds of our men are as frivolous 


and effeminate as their dreſs and manners. 


Their conduct is not determined by reaſon, 
but by caprice and imitation. If we reflec- 


ed on manly behaviour, and on what we 
owed the public, would We bring our im- 


would they paſs without ſevere animadver- 


fon? When the fulleſt information is re- 
| quired, | to evince the merit or demerit of an 


Admiral or General, a veteran in arms, and 


one of high rank, preſumes. to withold his 


opinion on objects of his profeſſion; on ſer- 


Vices of which he hath received complete 


der his eye. A phyſician and a ſurgeon have 


64-22 5h 
giving tl 


right, as good citizens, to refuſe 


no they think that a deceaſed; perſon, whoſe 


: death-bed they attended, died by poiſon. 


The caſes are exactly parallel. This reſerve 


which hath lately been practiſed by ſome of 
err anten 'betrays-a pic. obſtinary, ot 


moſt 


pertinences before a court of equity? or 


ing their opinion in a court of juſtice, 
when they are called to declare whether or 
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moſt unmanly fear. It was quite conſiſtent 
with the ſtyle of the quibbling and ſophiſti- 


cal Milterive: But from Sir Guy Carleton 
wie had reaſon to expect more ingenuous evi- 


dence; I thought he had been a pour, 
open; blunt ſol dier. 1 


Another proof chat we give little or no 
play to the reaſoning faculty, is, the preci- 


2 belief of many people, that Sir Wil- 
iam Howe and Mr. Burgoyne were to move, 
literally and mechanically, according to a plan 


given them by the miniſtry. So many and 


unforeſeen may be the accidents of a cam- 


paign, that there are few caſes in which we 
can ſuppoſe, without the greateſt abſurdity, 
that the miniſters of any ſtate will circum- 


ſcribe: their Generals by peremptory direc- 


tions. I am fare that the General who ſub- 
mits to abſolute reſtrictions, deſerves not his 
honourable ſphere; and I am ſure that our 
miniſtry 


weak) aid not give minute and poſitive in- 


(let them be ever ſo arbitrary and 
ſtructions to the Generals Howe and Bur- 


goyne; or that thoſe inſtructions were not 
obey ed. For however they may be accuſed 
of 9 we are certain that they muſt 


have been anxious to ſubdue the rebels. 


Therefore you, Sir William, cannot have 
acted agreeably to their orders; for through 


all your American campaigns you ſeemed care- 


fol not to annoy the — It is 
1 TR I 
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ble that the weakeſt miniſtry upon earth 


eould have directed your movements; which 
(in the humorous words of the American 


criſis) „ reſemble. the labours of a puppy 


« purſuing his tail; the end is ſtill at the 


« muſt be done over again. 


x 


« ſame diſtance, and all the turnings round 


Nor can I think that your friend Mr. „ 
goyne can with much decency complain of 
peremptory inſtructions; though he has of 


late been very prolix and tedious on that ar- 


ticle. I will not eaſily believe that he was 
ordered by the miniſtry to waſte ten weeks 


on his march from Skeneſborough to Sarato- 
ga; a ſpace of forty miles. And when at Sa- 
ratoga he reached the rebel army, which he 
ſuffered greatly to increaſe by a ſhameful de- 


lay, I really think it would have been but 
congenial with his ardent military ſpirit, 


which often powerfully evaporates on paper, 
(eſpecially as he thought his army devoted 


gallantly to have [fought his way through 
the enemy. This is not a Quixotic theory: 


A little army of five thouſand men, well- 
armed, and well - diſciplined, have often 
routed thrice, the number of ill- appointed 


and young ſoldiers. Mr. Burgoyne, how- 


ever, will excuſe me, if I have here indul- 


ged myſelf in rhodomontade.----'Tis in his 


1 * 8 4 , ' 
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The letters, gentlemen, of each of yout; ö 
ars deſcriptive of their author. Your's, Sit 
William, as you have not Mr. Burgoyne's 


wild imagination, ate always dry, and ſome- 
times obſcure. They characterize your va- 
nity; but a reader of any penetration ſees 
through their military parade, the magni- 
tude of your exploits. For want of elabo- 
rate and pompous eloquence to varniſh « 
poor tale, you are laviſh of technical terms. 
You give us long and accurate lifts of trivial 
ſpoils, which contribute no more to the weal 
of England than an account of a little pow- 
der and ball tranſmitted from one of out 
gun-whharfe to the Office of Ordnance. 
I The letters of General Burgoyne are to- 
tally different in matter, and. in ſtyle. He 
is a deep and eloquent military theoriſt ; he 
ue the ſubjugation of the rebels ; and inf 
his loyal delirium he brandifhes the tomo- 
hawk and the ſcalping-Kknife, which alter- 
nately glitter in his magnificent periods. But 
all the. heroic viſions are annihilated by the 
convention at Saratoga. As 4 writer, he may 
be compared with the picture of the nati- 
vity, which was lately to be ſeen in the ex- 
hibition. Its dimenſions and figures are ex- 
t rravagantly large; its colours are glaring ; 
but while it was executed by the artift, he 
had not one idea that correſponded with the 


ſcene which he intended to repreſent : : The 
* 


1 
aſs is the leading and prominent object in 
the group, and continually ſolicits our at- 
tention. 585 „„ 
Ingratum fi dixeris, omnia dixeris. Your 
character, Sir William, is complete; it is 
crowned with ingratitude. Your deſertion 
of Lord George Germaine, and your unpro- 
voked inſolence to that miniſter, ſhew that 
we can have as little reliance on the heart 
of the man, as on the head of the General. 
I have always thought his Lordihip a great 
and injured character. The firmneſs and 
decorum which he now oppoſes. to the moſt 
formidable attacks, and to the moſt virulent 
aſperſions, deſerve the higheſt approbation 
and eſteem of every impartial and liberal 
mind. This part of his conduct I ſhould 
recommend as a moſt uſeful and important 
example to many of our ſenators : but I fear 
they are as incapable to imitate his manners, 
as to emulate his abilities. He has a moſt 
acute and comprehenſive underſtanding : He 
L is well acquainted. with human nature; but 
1 he is not infallible. Had it not been for 
F him, the people of England, fortunately for 
their intereſt, would hardly have known that 
vou exiſted. He raiſed you almoſt to the 
higheſt power that could be delegated to a 
ſubject ; and he treated you, while you com- 
manded in America, with the greateſt reſpect 
and generofity : But what conſiſtency, what 
£0 E; honour 
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honour is to be expected from thoſe, whoſe 
thoughts: are wholly employed on them- 


ſelves „ and whoſe wealth, be it ever fo 


great, is inadequate to their numerous and 


inſatiable deſires. Such men, to gratify their 
prevalent and rapacious wants, or in any hour 


of trial, will break their ſtrongeſt obliga- 
tions; turn away from their beſt friends, to 
more auſpicious objects, with a quick tergi- 
verſation, that aſtoniſhes, even in an age of 
open and avowed profligacy ; and exhibit, in 


their apoſtacy, a Burgoyne, a Howe, a Fox, 
or a Lyttelton. If there is, in their ſouls, 


a latent ſpark of generous gratitude, it is 
extinguiſhed, in a moment, by the rubbiſh” 


of the ſordid paſſions. * Therefore, to ex- 


pe from Sir William Howe, for the great- 
eſt favours he can receive, a reciprocal, warm, 


and ſteady gratitude and friendſhip, is to 
expect that MR. WiLkes will preach in 


the Houſe of Commons, for the ſectaries, 
from a ſincere and habitual piety; and that 


MR. BUR COYNE will harangue and write 
like C1CERo. 


Temple, May 29. Accor A. 
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L E T 7 E . 
To Sir WILLIAM HOWE. 


8 I R, bk emple, June 15, 1779. 


JERMIT me once more to break in 
upon your intrigues, amorous or poli- 


tical: I hope I ſhall never again feel the leaſt 


inclination to addreſs h. 
1 am fo unfaſhionable a man, and fo little 


_ Impreſſed by ſome preſent objects, as not to 
ſce a news- paper every day: Nay, I am ſo 
antiquated a man, and ſo fond of ſome remote 
objects, that I am more apt to be convinced 
of important truths by a page of Xenophon 
or Tacitus, and to be highly entertained by 


the objects which thoſe authors preſent to 

my mind, than by the letters of your advo- 
cates, or by your own orations. Nor was I 
at all anxious (a circumſtance which may 
ſeem ſurprizing to your Grub- ſtreet retain- 


ers) to examine a public paper after my for- 


mer letter had made its appearance. When 
a man writes what he knows to be true, in 
clear and proper language, with an honeſt 
and laudable intention to inform the public 


on their momentous concerns, he is indif- 


ferent to conſequences. Therefore, believe 
me, it was by mere accident that I looked 
into the Public Advertiſer of June the gth, 


Where I found a letter, with the ſignature 


D 2 - DE Mo- 


4 


DEMocRATES, which avenged you na un⸗ 
mercifully on poor Agricola. If, by ſigning 
himſelf DEMocRATEs, he means that he 
ſtrengthens the popular party, he is as ſtrong 
in preſumption, as he is weak in abilities. 
Were I to inform him whom I am, I ſhould 
be as filly as himſelf ; but I will give him 
ſome negative ſatisfaction; I will tell him 
l who I am not. He calls Lucius, who wrote 
againſt you long ago, my Caledonian predeceſ- 

ſor ; he fays, that I may poſſibly be traced 
to the den of Calypſo. Now I moſt ſincerely 
aſſure him, that I am neither a Caledonian, 
nor a Cumberland. The ſame gentleman 
brings againſt me a moral, and a critical 
charge. He taxes me with confidence of 
aſſertion. Why we may not with confidence 
aſſert palpable, and well-known truths, 1 
leave fuch ingenious caſuiſts as himſelf to 
diſcover. He ſays my ſtyle is inflated. If 
this implicit praiſe had come from one who 
had ſhewn the leaſt pretenſions to literary 
merit, it would perhaps have made me vain : 
For I have always obſerved, that when a true 
genius is aſſailed by a venal, or envious critic, 
the latter dares not make a fair and regular 
attack, but gives his antagoniſt an indiſcri- 
minate blow. Thus if he means to depre- 
ciate a ſtyle of ſpirit,” metaphor, and orna- 
ment, he roundly pronounces it flowery, 


turgid, and FI. - I could wiſh, hows 


/ * 
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ever, that this Democrates would write ſo as 
to be underſtood, before he criticiſes the lan- 


guage of another ; for he has given us a ſtring 
of periods which are abſolutely unintelligi- 
ble. But why ſhould I, Sir William, waſte 


our time on a little being, when it ſhould be 


devoted to prominent and conſpicuous mat- 


ter? With all that ſelf- partiality which pre- 


dominates 1 in human nature, I am imitating 
your miſconduct which I have ſo freely cen- 


ſured. My attention is proſtituted to a fort 


W aſhington, while it ſhould be green by 
the Jerſies and Penſylvania. 


Since I wrote my former letter, every ma- 


1 terial article in the progreſs of the Commit- 


tee of Inquiry hath corroborated the facts 
Which I had ſtated, and the judgment which 
I had formed of your character and military 


conduct. I need not now continue a hiſtory 
of your atchievements. The demonſtration 


is compleated, and evidence glares on every 
man of common ſenſe, who is free from 
prejudice, or who is honeſt enough to own 


the conviction that he feels. By ſeveral 


ſtrong facts which were communicated to the 


Houf: of Commons, on the Sth of this 


month, by Lord George Germaine; facts 


which cannot be refuted which indeed have 


been evinced by the W Oo las of General 


Robertſon ; 3 from the information given 
by that General to the Committee, it appears 


(among 
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(among other proofs) that you omitted fry 
opportunity to terminate the war in America, 
that a very great majority in our colonies 
were attached to government, at a time when 
you might have taken effectual advantages of 
their loyal diſpoſition. It likewiſe appears, 
that you could eaſily have ſpared three thou- 
fand men to make a diverſion in the Maſſa- 
cChuſſets, and that you ſhould have ſent ſuch 
a detachment into that quarter, as it would 
have prevented Gates from collecting the 
forces to Which Burgoyne furrendered him- 
ſelf and his army. Gates's army, we find, 
by the ſhameful delays which I have already 
mentioned, augmented from two thouſand 
five hundred to eighteen thoufand men: A 
moſt exaſperating event to the heart of every 
honeſt Engliſhman, if we conſider the con- 
ſequences with which, in all probability, it 
was attended: The humiliating convention 
at Saratoga; the prolongation of a deftruc= 
tive war ;—the alliance of France with our 
tevolted colonies ; the contempt and ridi- 
cule of Europe. 
I muſt here take notice of an impoſition 
which you have been induftrious to paſs on 
the Committee, and on the public. You are 
always obtruding on us, and on the honeſt 


and ſenſible old General, the Americans, in your 
indefinite language; as if, after your land- 
wy" on the weſtern continent, you had' been 

. ' oppoſed 


* 

* 
þ 
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oppoſed by all the thirteen colonies united. 


But Mr. Robertſon, and afl who hear his 


examination, keep cloſe to the object of 
your duty, to the quaſhing of a rebellion in 


its infancy; which, it is clear from the evi- 


dence of the General, you might, with eaſe, 


have effected. One who knew not your 
activity, and ſurprizing reſources before a 


Committee, would hardly believe that you 
could be bold enough to endeavour to con- 


found theſe two very different ideas. It was 
the opinion of General Robertſon, an old, 
experienced, and very intelligent officer ; 
and it was the opinion of the moſt ſenſible 


Americans with whom he converſed, -that 


the rebels might have been ſubdued with a 
far leſs regular force than that which was 
entruſted to your command. It was the opi- 
nion of the ſame General, and of his beſt-1n- 
formed and moſt judicious friends, that if, 
Inſtead of blundering away to Cheſapeak. 
you had operated vigorouſly on the North 
River, you would have prevented the cap- 
_ tivity of Burgoyne and his army. Sir, it is 
not only the opinion, but the certainty ; the 


-well-grounded and well-premeditated aſſer- 


tion of a native of America, who is now in 
London, and who ſhould be examined be- 
fore the Committee ; a gentleman high in 
office, in his country, and who has been 
long and univerſally eſteemed for his know- 
3 e e 
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and abilities, for his dif) aflonate and mature 


judgment; it is the aſſertion, Sir, of this 


gentleman, that if half of the forces which 
were ſent out with you, had been command- 


ed by a real General, we ſhould ſoon have 
terminated the war. 


It is painful to be minute, when the truth 
which we are to eſtabliſh is as clear as a geo- 


metrical axiom. Monteſquieu is often very 


laconic, when his truths are deep, and in- 
volved. Why may not I be conciſe, when 


my leading fact is explicit; when it is al- 
| moſt a poitulatum? 


You, and your ſuperficial obſervers have: 


talked much of the natural obſtructions to 
conqueſt, of the many impregnable poſts in 
North America. But General Robertſon, 
who has been acquainted with that country 
for twenty-four years, thinks that none of 


its poſts are ſo ſtrong as the heights of Abra» 


ham, from which the glorious Wolfe diſ- 


lodged the French in the laſt war. You had 
under your command 40, 784 men, before it 
was difficult to ſubdue the rebels; before 
they had grown to that ſtrength which they 


have now acquired by your negligence and . 
inaction. After giving theſe two facts, which 
ere in themſelves a deciſion, I ſhall not af- 
front the ſenſible and impartial reader, by 
pronouncing on you a juſt, though ſevere 
_ ſentence er He will immediately ſee what 


has 
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has been your conduct, what is your charac- 
ter, and what are your deſerts. Were man- 
kind, in general, wiſe and good, arbitrary 
monarchies would undoubtedly be the. beſt ; 
but the majority of men are weak and wick- 
ed; therefore the Engliſh government is in- 
eſtimable. I could have wiſhed, for the ſake 
of public juſtice, in two ſignal examples, that 
when you and Mr. Burgoyne returned from 
America, our ſtate had, for a while, been 
blefled with a di&ator ; that by a ſudden and 
miraculous revolution in nature, and in po- 
licy, George the Third had, in mind and 
power, been a momentary King of - Pruſſia. 
There are exigencies in this kingdom, as 
there have been in the beſt-inſtituted and 
| beſt-adminiſtered governments, when every 
ingenuous Engliſhman muſt feel pain from 
the very lenity of our laws; muſt regret 
even the excellence of our conſtitution, _ 
To one of theſe deplorable exigencies are 
we reduced, when you are ſuffercd to teize a 
venerable Veteran, and the repreſentatives of 
the people of England, with the moſt frivo- 
lous and impertinent queſtions, on a ſubject 
which is intimately connected with the fate 
of the nation. We wint to know why you 
did not come to a complete engagement with 
Wathington ; änd you aſk, if the enemy 
would not repair, in the x is g, an Abbatis 
that had been injured in the winter — Vou 


( Þ..3 


forget even the military language, of which 
every Gaſcon is a maſter, We want to be 
informed of your ſtratagems or exploits, or 
to hear your reaſons why you did not per- 
form both ? and you aſk whether Waſhing- 
ton would have jet you gain ſome advantage 
QUIETLY? So, in the midſt of an active 
campaign, amidſt the din of arms, | ue EX= 
pect— Quiet. Why this is confounding the 
order of things : Harn the laurel of Miner- 
va, before you claim her olive, Indeed; 
Sir William, you are ag undoubtedly a ag1- 


| ET16T in war, as the celebrated F enelon was 


a QVIETIST in religion. 


Permit me to make a few remarks more, ; 
and I have done with. you for ever. Through 
the tenor of General Robertſon's evidence, 
in whom we may ſuppoſe, temerity has now 
ſubſided, | ablerve, that wherever you were 
ſupine or motionleſs, he always declares or 
implies, that he would haye purſued active 
and vigorous meaſures, I obſerved yeſterday, 
that he gave a very incomplete anſwer to a 
very pertinent queſtion, , which was put by 
_ Governor Johnſtone. The Governor aſked 
him, what he thought were the principal 
cauſes of the great defection of the Ameri- 
Lans from the government of this country ? 
He replied, that many Americans had aban- 
doned their loyalty, from the misfortune at 
Paralogs 5 z. from the F rench alliance with the 


colonies, 5 
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eolonies, and from other cauſes, with which 
he was not well acquainted. He omitted | 9 
one great cauſe; undoubtedly the chief cauſe "| 
of the American defection, which I am per- 
ſuaded he had in his mind, and which he 
therefore ſhould have communicated heir 
contempt of our commander in chief. I reſpect 
General Robertſon; but in ſeveral inſtances 
I do not think he has acquitted himſelf witng 
proper frankneſs and ſpirit at the bar of the j 
Houſe of Commons. From you he is intitled is 
to gratitude and veneration; though I believe 14 
you deteſt and deſpiſe him; for to you he 
hath been candid to a fault. How often are 
we mean and criminal dupes to Candour, that 
: timid; that diſcreet, that inſignificant deity !_ 
dhe profanely aſſumes the form of chriſtian- 
tity, and confounds truth with falſehood ; 
charity to diſtreſs, with impunity to guilt: 
—— Candour to a Howe, is cruelty to the 
public. 1 1 x 
I was yeſterday much diſguſted with afio- 
ther part of General Robertſon's behaviour: 
He withheld his opinion on a certain point; 
becauſe he was not maſter of it, he feared the 
arfpleaſure of the Houſe. This language was 
too humble, too abject, from a Briton and a 
ſoldier, to the delegates of the nation. The 
ſenators of every ſtate are entitled to a manly 
reſpe& ; but when a ſubje& of England ad- 
__ dreſſes the Engliſh Houſe of Commons, he 
Sn 
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dught to remember that he is addreflin 8 the 


repreſentatives, the ſervants of a people, Who 
ſhould be, for ever, free. 


Vet I muſt humanely aſk, en oh 1 


tious Mr. Rigby, what hs old ſoldier. has 
done to deſerve this preſent puniſhment — 
If I reſpected a Committee of the Houſe of 


Commons as little as I reſpect Sir William 
Howe, 1 might ſay, that he has been con- 


demned to a ſenatorial pillory, and that you 
have pelted him unmercifully with your 
rotten queſtions. Indulge me with another 


ſimile. When I ſaw you putting your inter- 


rogatories to the good General, though our 
capricious arrangements were againſt my 
compariſon, I thought your true relation, to 
him reſembled that of a ſniveling, idle 
ſchool-boy, who ſhould preſume to catechiſe 
his maſter. Frequently too I obſerved a 


4 


farcaſtic ſmile on your face, when you fan- 


cied that he was embarraſſed or miſtaken. 


Were I to wiſh that my worſt enemy might 
be univerſally deteſted, I ſhould wiſh that he 
might enjoy, or affect, eaſe of mind under 
infamy But I do not wonder that you are 

inſenſible to the General's. merit. Your vir- 


tues and his are directed to different objects. I 


Where be is enterprizing; you. are cautious ; 
where he is delicate, you are confident. He 
is remarkably moderate. at BE. bar of the 

| | Houſe 
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Houſe. of Commons; you are eminent fon 
moderation in the field, 
The members of the oppoſition. have not - 
© acquired much eredit ſince the preſent Com- 4 
mittee began this i inquiry. They have pre- ih 
Cipitately and obſtinately eſpouſed the cauſe 
of two men, whoſe palpable miſconduct has 
been ruinous to their country. When the 
guilt of theſe two men grew every day more 
conſpicuous, by the examination of General 

þ Robertſon, thoſe: members were ſtrenuous, 
to oppoſe the. progreſs of an inquiry, for 
which they had been clamorous before. From 
a new. and prepoſtorous partiality to theſe 
two delinquents, the trifling notions of Ge- 

. neral Grey. who had not been 4 year and a 
half in America, and whoſe range in the 
Continent was very limited, were preferred 
to the ſolid teſtimony of General Robertſon, 

whoſe acquaintance with the country was 
very extenſive and accurate, and who had re- 
ſided there 24 years. Charles Fox, who is 

, | hackneyed to inconſiſtency, | affected to de- 

ſpiſe the evidence of the old General, for 
9 knowledge and integrity he had ex- 
preſſed, a few years ag, the higheſt regard 4 
and veneration. | 
Col. Barre's examination of the General 
was not that of the Senator and the Gentle 
man; it was rude and inquiſitorial: it was, 
n in one reſpects indecent to the high- 
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ot degses. He was abſolutely for compell- 
ing our honeſt, plain veteran to infult go- 
vernment ; to ruſh from the Campus Mar- 
tius into the Field of Politics; and in an 
inſtant to degenerate, like himfelf, into a tu- 
multous and rapacious demagogue. But 
the modeſt, and manly anſwers of the Ge- 
neral, and his oblique, yet pointed reproofs, 
3 ſhewed not only a better heart, but more 
good ſenſe, than all the fippant queſtions, 
than all the little rhetorical ſallies of his ex- 
aminer. The whole ſtyle and manner of 
this fierce tribune deſerve particular, and 
public animadverſion. As true patriotiſm 
is the very perfection of human excellence, 
it includes the amiable, i in the great charac- 
ter. The patriot is intrepid, and ardent in 
his noble cauſe; but from the very con- 
ſciouſneſs of his integrity, and of the recti- 
tude of his aim, his intrepidity and ardour 
are tempered with a mild, but powerful ma- 
jeſty; againſt which violence and abuſe 
maintain a poor and impotent conflict. His 
flame, indeed, will always be ſtrong; yet, 
on the moſt trying occaſions, it will be lam- 
dent, and genial; not like yours, Colonel 
Barre, ſmouldering, and ſulphureous. Like 
the great poet in Horace, he will be vehement, 
ardent as I have deſcribed him; ne at che = 
ſame time, 


| m—liquidus, purogue 5 amni, 
F 4 opes Latiumęue beabit divite lingud. 
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0 do not tranſlate for ven; you are 


not a country gentleman.) But he will 
never bluſter, like the roaring torrent, to 


which the hoarſe, rough verſe, is, in Pope. 


ſo happily reſponſive. 


As in your ſenatorial capacity you ſhew 
not a particle of this amiable.and great cha- 


racter, I know not why we ſhould expect 


from you, if you were in office, more public 


ſpirit than our preſent miniſters poſſeſs, 


whom you ſo intemperately charge with 
' weaknels, and profligacy. Indeed we ſome- 


times find, that capital genius controuls 
and models rapacity and ambition, after they 
have gained the ſummit of their wiſhes; 


chat it guides them accurately through their 
public Walk, and proves an admirable ſubſti- 


tute for moral influence. Cromwell was po- 
Utically juſt; and Cæſar was politically hu- 


mane. un I am ſo far from ranking Colo- 


nel Barre with a Cromwell, or a Cæſar, that 


- I do not think he is endowed with any ge- 
nius. You can brow- beat, and abuſe, and 


tell a filly, impertinent ſtory ; but you are 


not an orator. If your heat and violence 


are the effects of your natural diſpoſition, 
they certainly would not prognoſticate a 


very liberal and generous conduct, on your 


civil promotion. If they are artificial; if 


you are but the on of a party, you would 
moſt 
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moſt probably abuſe” power; for emanci- 


pated, and fortunate ſlaves commonly prove 
— N __ retaliate on man- 
ipd „ rr 7 * 
In ſhort, we can hope for a8 Little 


exertion of true public ſpirit from Colonel 


Barre in the Lower, as from the Duke of 
Nd m the U pper Houſe, I will 


never be perſuaded than a deſpotic maſter, 
that a parſimonius peer, is a friend to the 
ſacred rights of mankind. Induſtry, indeed, 


he may have, and inflexibiliry a habit and 
a quality which are poſſoſſed by the loweſt 


characters. There is an n which 
merely from its ſanguinary nature, will | 
ſooner die than quit its hold. Neither the 


commoner nor the nobleman poſſeſs a ray 


of ſplendid talents. . A few words will ex- 
Hibit the men. Each of them is magiſte- 


rial; each is tenacious of his ruling object; 
Properties, which LhataQerize” the 
Tong anti the Durcnuan. I Jet 28 
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POLITICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


„ ut Fur tonſa benni, 

Migræ feract frondis in Agidos, 

1 Per damna, per cœdes, ab iſo 
Hart Per, animumgue ferro. 


- Hondee;: Od. Lib. iv. Od. 4. 


\H E beſt writers, who have made it 
their ſtudy to vindicate the ways of Gon 


to man, have juſtly. obſerved, that whatever | 


conduces to our real well- -being, 1 is, in gene- 
ral, attainable by the ſpecies; and that the 
Works of elaborate ingenuity, as they can 
only be executed, and poſſeſſed by a few 
(not to animadvert cynically on their effects) 
contribute very little, if at all, to the welfare 
and happineſs of mankind. I believe the 
_ obſervation will hold good, whether it be 
applied to the wants, improvements, and 
accompliſhments, of our corporeal, or men- 
tal frame; to inviduals, or communities, to 
ſavage, or civil life. Thus you will under- 
ſtand, and be, in ſome degree, intereſted in 
the thoughts of a plain, but ſenfible country 
gentleman, on any ſubject that has employed 
his conſideration ;—while a Hume, with all 
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16 
his learning, acuteneſs, and reflection; nay, 
by his very keen and progreſſive reflection, 
by proceeding too far in the darker labyrinth 
of metaphyſics, is, at length, totally loſt ; 
gives you words without ideas; addreſſes you 
in a language unintelligible. Thus the ami- 
able and excellent Berkeley, with all his fim- 
plicity of heart and manners; with all his 
uſeful and ornamental knowledge ;—how- 
ever conyerfant with ſalutary and ſublime 
truths ;z— while he combats materialiſm, is 
puſhed on, by the exceſs: of a noble philo- 
ſophy, to the extreme of ſpiritual: refine- 
ment ;—agd in his pure intellectual viſion, 
all the matter in the univerſe (though the 
ſenſes of the clown demonſtrate to him the 
reverſe) diſſolves into nothing. 
The ſame curious pleaſure, or ingenious 
pain, the ſame philoſophical.” enchantment, 
hath, in phylic, produced many {pecious 
and ſurpriſing non - entities. Sydenham 
founded his medical fame on his attention 
to the progreſs of actual caſes, and to the 
operation of actual remedies; on vigilant 
ohrvation, and long experience, From. 
theſe ſources he drew genuine and efficaci- 
ous knowledge; from that knowledge he 
was honoured with the title of the Engliſh 
Hippocrates ; and has been the revered, guide 


of later practice. 
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- But the doctrine of ſome ſucceeding phy- 
ſicians hath been more ſpeculative and pro- 
blematical than that of Sydenham.. They 
have eagerly purſued the phantoms of the 
cloſet; they have winded along the philo- 
ſophical maze, ill it terminated in a falfe 


concluſion, - A greater number of paradoxes = 


and abſurdities hath iſſued from no quarter 
than from the medical ſchool.” One of our 
capital phyſicians, whoſe practice is as emi- 


nently diſtinguiſhed by his hümanity as by 
his talents, hath aſſerted and maintained, 
that no ſort of dampneſs is injurious to the 


* 


human conſtit ation. 


Unfortunately for the weal of the body . 
politick, ſome authors, who have written on 
legiſlation and government, and who are 
juſtly celebrated for their learning and ge- 
nius, have ' blended their own theoretical 


refinements with ſtriking examples and ap- 
plications ; haye loſt ſight of the true hiſ- 
tory of ſtates, and of the ſalutary rules which 
that hiſtory ſuggeſted ; from a contempt of 


palpable and uſeful” matter; and from an 
ambition to produce novelty. Vet this per- 


ſuit of the remote and the new; this paſ- 
ſton for beautiful chimeras, might ſome- 
times have been indulged without a diſin- 

gehuous gratificetion of ſelf- love, with- 


out affecting ſingularity, and anticipat- 


( 40 ) 


ing fame. A ſuſceptible and delicate ſoul, 

if it is habituated to exertion of mind, will 
naturally be fond of ingenious diſcuſſion and 
argument ; will be enamoured with elegance 
of ſentiment and thought. The great, but 
unfortunate Secretary of F lorence, whoſe 
characteriſtics were, penetration, a complete 
knowledge of the world, and. therefore a 
ſevere habit of mind, wrote directly from 
prominent facts which paſſed under his eye; 


or from the authentic records of inſtructive 


hiſtory. In all his political tracts, you ſee 
the man formed to the buſineſs of the ſtate ; 


a witneſs of the tumults and factions of his 


time. Whatever propaſitions he advances 
are founded on the conſtant operations of 
the human mind i in certain ſituations. He 
tells you the indubitable effects of the govern- 
ment of a good, and enlightened Prince ; but 
as he is induſtrious to "unfold. all political 
knowledge, he likewiſe dictates to lawleſs am- 
bition the means by which it muſt obtain its 
ends, and ſeems the counſellor of uſurpers 
and tyrants, at the hazard of his juſtice and 
humanity. 

As the "Muliiious: Monteſguieu;. 9 a 
gentler ſenſihility, was a more tender friend 
to mankind than the F lorentine, perhaps, 
from the ſame cauſe, he was leſs acquainted 
with human nature ; -retired more within 
himſelf; and even in political es gave 

| too 


CF) 


too much way to that rich and elegant ima- 


gination with which his mind was adorned. 
Hence, in his admirable works, we fome- 


times meet with a theory which is not war- 


ranted by experience :——hence he prefers 
the unequal and wild Alexander to the col- 
lected, .to the conſiſtently great, Cæſar; and 
to ſupport that preference, he brings a ſin- 


gle fact, from the hiſtory of each hero, 
which is not ſtrong enough eflentially to 


diſcriminate their characters *. Hence, too, 


„je vais le comparer & ©zſar :—=quand Cæſar voulut 


imiter les Rois d'Afie, II deſeſpera les Romains par une 
choſe de pure oſtentation: quand Alexandre voulut imiter 


les Rois d' Aſie, Il fit une choſe qui entroit dans le plan de 
fa conquete, SEES.» Tos: cio 4 
TD. | Eſprit des Loix, 
Av. X. eh. 14. 


I never could account for a paſſage in Monteſquieu's | 


encomium on Alexander: Il fit deux mauvaiſes actiops 
« (ſays that great author) il brula Perſepolis, et tua Clitus.“ 


What ?—Did Alexander commit only two bad actions? He 


was guilty of many acts of cruelty. Some of them 1 ſhall 


bere produce.—After an unneceſſary, and horrible carnage at 


his taking of Tyre, he deliberately crucified, along the ſhoar, 
2000 of its inhabitants, who had eſcaped the barbarity of his 
- ſoldiers fatigued with ſlaughter. This enormity he perpe- . 
| trated from a moſt unprincely and inhuman revenge; becauſe . 


the Tyrians had gallantly defended their city againf his 


troops, for ſeven months. The fact is thus related by Quin- 
tus Curtius .—** Triſte deinde ſpectaculum victoribus ira 


præbuit Regis; duo millia, in quibus occidendi defecerat 


rabies, crucibus affixi, per ingens libris ſpatium pepende- 


runt.” Quintus Curtius, lib. iv. — When Betis, the Gover- 


nour of Gaza, who had gloriouſly defended. the town againſt 


Alexander, was brought, half dead of his wounds, before him, 
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by giving to human miſconduct, as neceſſary 
and determined effects as thoſe which reſult 
from phyſical cauſes; and by allowing too lit- 
tle to the chance of war, and to that irrefiſta- 
ble enthuſiaſm which is felt by a whole 1 4 
i Ws or 


WY 804 | 4 
the victotious monarch, inſtead of giving his valour the 
praiſe it deſerved, treated him with all the wantonneſs of 
inſult. That moſt inhuman behaviour Betis reſented; with: 
2 filent contempt. Alexander's rage was then. unbounded : 
He ordered thongs to be drawn thfbugh the ankles of Betis, 

and dragged him, behind his chariot, round the town, in 
imitation of Homer's blood-hound, Achilles. He even im- 
proved on the cruelty of that hero: For Achilles committed 

his outrage on the dead body of Hector Alexander perpe- 
trated hi, inhumanity on the perſon of the living Betis. 
“ Ira deinde vertit in rabiem (ſays Quintus Car tins) jam 
tum peregrinos ritus nova ſubeunte Fortuna. Per talos 
enim ſpirantis lora trajecta ſunt; religatumque ad currum 
eirca urbem traxere equi; gloriante rege Achillem, a quo 
genus jipſe deduceret, imitatum ſe eſſe pena in hoſtem capi- 
enda.“ Curtius, lib. iv——l[ ſhall give but one more of his 
ſavage freaks, for it is painful to review them. His favou- 
rite, Hepheſtion, died of a fever: Among the other extrava- 
gancies of his grief, he hung the phyſician Who had attended 
his friend, and who had undoubtedly ufed all his art to effect 
his recovery. I ſhall here, too, give my reader the authority 
of Quintus Curtius. ——** IIlis forte diebus, Hephæſtion, 
quem rex unice, ac fratris loco diligebat, febricitans mo- 
ricur, Ex quo Alexander, incredibili affectus dolote, mul - 
ta quæ regiam majeſtatem minime decerent, admiſiſſe di- 
citur. Miſerum quippe medicum, tanquam in curando 
negligentior fuiſſet, ſuſpendi juſt,” Lib. x. — A ſen- 
ſible mind muſt be ſurpriſed and concerned, to find the learn- 
ed, the penetrating, and the amiable Monteſquieu, propoſe 
to the world, a frantic tyrant as the model of heroiſm; 
tor certainly, in the inftances which I have cited, he deſerved . 
not a better title. He had great genius; and he often 
ſhowed a moſt magnanimous generoſity: but many of hie 
actions were abominable, in a moral, and bad, in a political ſenſe, 


* 
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for a great and victorious commander, he 


aſſerts, that the fortune of Charles of Sweden 
was not ruined by the battle of Pultowa k. 
Politics would not be an intricate and for- 


midable ſtudy, if there was but ſimplicity, 
wiſdom, and honeſty in mankind. The ſci- 


ence of government has been rendered com- 
plicated and difficult, by thoſe who have 


found it their intereſt to perplex and embroil 


affairs of ſtate, and by the ingenuity and va- 
nity of authors. An individual is hardly ever 
brought into ſo myſterious a ſituation, that 
he may not, after a ſhort deliberation, ſee, 
by what mode of conduct he will moſt pro- 


bably extricate himſelf from his difficulties ; 
if he has good ſenſe, and a manly heart. 


In the moſt critical fituation of any ſtate, 


its counſellors, and the community, may 


ſoon find, and apply the propereſt meaſures 


for their ſecurity and honour, without the 
acuteſt penetration, and without the moſt 


profound political W h if they poſ- 
ſeſs but common honeſty; if, in ſhort, they 


| * Ce ne fut point Pultova qui perdit Charles: vil n'avoit 


pas £te detruit dans ce lieu, II Pauroit eté dans un autre. 


| Les accidens de la Fortune fe reparent aiſement : en ne peut 


| à des Evenemens qui naiſſent continuellement de 
1 des choſes.—Eſprit des Loix. Liv. x. ch. 13. 
hefe obſervations on a continued imprudence are ae- 
curate, and almoſt univerſally applicable. Charles the 


Iich was a moſt fingular man: and bis hiſtory, if he had 
dee the battle of Pultowa, might have contained a fingu- 


lar exception. 
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are but acquainted with their own true in- 
l beg that the reader may pardon this dif- 
fuſe Introduction, by which I meant to be- 
ſpeak, his attention to the following plain 
obſervations, I ſhould have thought myſelf 
impertinent and oſtentatious, if I had been 
pleading my own cauſe, He who is induſ- 
trious to ſimplefy momentous. traths, hath 
certainly not choſen the path of pedantry, or 
ambition. The ſubſtance of my apology 
for the remarks which I ſhall offer, are, I 
flatter myſelf, of conſequence to mankind, 
and particularly to England, at the preſent. 
criſis, I ſhall at leaſt be excuſed by a libe- 
ral mind, ſor having contributed, with ſome 
prolixity, my honeſt and unaſpiring endea- 
vour to guard the public againſt the pa- 
rade of learning, and the deluſions. of ſo- 
phiſtry, on a ſubject of the utmoſt national 
T ² ²Üꝛm ² Ä 5 
I ſhall now add my obſervations on our 
public affairs, and perhaps on ſome of our 
public men, without any reſerve, becauſe, 
without any. ſiniſter view. | 


A late event hath corroborated, or rather 
confirmed, all the charges that I have 
brought againſt the conduct of Sir William 
Howe. We may thank Bim for all that is 
falſe, for all that is arrogant, in the Spaniſh 
manifeſto. Had he given that victory, and 
0 ſplendour 


680 


ſplendour to the Britiſh arms which he might 


have effected, inſtead of becoming the con- 
tempt of the other nations of Europe, we 
ſhould now have ſtood in our old relaticn to 
them: We ſhould have been the object of 

their reſpect and awe. If Sir William Howe 


had done his duty in America, France would 
not have entered into an alliance with our 


revoltedcolonies; nor would our preparations 


now have been neceſſary, to reſiſt the united 


efforts of the houſe of Bourbon. After what 
J have already written, I ſhall not here ſu- 
_ perfluouſly prove his delinquency to the pub- 
lick; nor that his delinquency is the cauſe 
of our preſent alarming fituation, I will 
not inſult the underſtanding, the intuitive 
knowledge of every honeſt man, who honours 
theſe papers with a peruſal. +; Lig 
Without flattering, or paying any court 
to a miniſter (which from my ſoul I deteſt) 


I will maintain, that it is impoſſible, upon 
a fair compariſon, that the conduct of Lord 
North can be deemed half ſo culpable to 


his country as that of General Howe. To 
determine on the juſtice, or injuſtice, of our 
war on the American continent, is, at this 


time, neither my object, nor my inclination. . 


But I muſt obſerve; that there were ſeveral 


circumſtances in the department of Lord 


North, which might have miſled an upright 


and ſenſible miniſter. At our great diſtance 
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from America, and with the various and 
contradictory accounts which we received 
from our colonies, it was impoſſible, with 
any accuracy, to form an eſtimate of their 
diſpoſitions, courage, and ſtrength, at the 
commencement of the war. Courage, active, 
and decifive courage, (notwithſtanding the 
manner in which that conſummate General, 
Sir William Howe, wages war) I muſt ever 


think the grand requiſite in a General and 


his army. Now it was confidently aſſerted, 


by many perſons of reſpectable authority, 
that the Americans would not fight: They 


were pronounced cowards i in both houſes of 


parliament : 1. The aſſertion had credit from 
well informed, and ſenfible minds; and 
doubt not but it was believed by ſome of the 
Lords and Commons who now expreſs the 


greateſt reſentment againſt the blunders of . 


adminiſtration. If we conſider this report, 
and other accounts which were given us by 


vouchers of good credit (at the time to which 


1 allude) of the the incapacity of our colo- 
nies for war, does it appear that our mini- 
ſtry committed ſo great an error as is laid 


to their charge, in ſending over a ſmall 


army, to awe the inſurgents into quiet and 
allegiance ? At ſuch a criſis, to ſend out a 


force exactly adapted to the exigency, de- 


mands, perhaps more diſcernment than is 


given! to man. Public diſcontents are dif- 


F e *, Od 
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8 
| _, fuſed unequally, and often with great cau- 
tion; their animoſity and their progreſs may 
be little known even to men of ſagacity and 
obſervation who reſide in the country where 
they ſpread. As the American diſaffection to 
our government was not very formidable in 
its riſe, it now appears, that at firſt it might F 
have been checked and ſuppreſſed, by a mo- = 
derate number of troops vigorouſly employ= _ x 


ed; and it is now clear beyond a doubt, 1 

that the rebellion might have been quelled | 

by a far leſs force than that which was lately F 

Ny + under the command of Sir William Howe. 1 


From theſe premiſes I conclude, that the 
moſt enlightened and experienced miniſter, 
at the commencement of our American war, 
might have ſent over a ſmall army to the 
1 Continent, and might thus have committed 
the error of the Lords North and Germaine. 
If indeed it was an error; for all human 
conduct is eſtimated, by a thoughtleſs and 
unfeeling world, according to its ſucceſs. 
After ſuch a miniſter had been informed by 
the beſt authorities he could procure, that 
* the inſurgents were few, and that they would 
ſoon be intimidated by regular troops, it 
would occur to him, that a large force, tho' 
commanded by the moſt prudent General, 
would neceſſarily ravage and diſtreſs the 
country they invaded; that ſuch a force, 
inſtead of quelling an inſurrection, might 
"ec — 2 | excite 


n 
excite a general rebellion; might alarm the 
colonies with the idea of impending flayery ; . 
and might drive them to arms and to deſpair. 


And as our conduct in private and publick 
life is ſimilar, with a very few. exceptions, 

ſuch a minifter would recollect, that a gen- 
tle reproof will perſuade and conciliate, 
when a torrent of reproaches would exdſpe- 


rate and alienate for ever. 


Lord North is every day upbraided with 60 


a ſhameful inconſiſtency in his eonduct to 
the Americans. He is reproached for hay- 
ing ſent out Commiſſioners to treat with the 


Congrets, after having publickly declared, 
that ſubmiſhon from America ſhould precede . 
any future terms that might be offered her 
from Government. This charge, however 


ſrequently and loudly repeated, can only 
have: weight with unreflecting minds. Have 


not the greateſt miniſters, in different ſitua- 


tions, which it was impoflible for human 


penetration to foreſee, adopted very different 


meaſures, and held very different language 
with the fame ftate? In private life, do 
not the ſame men men of the great- 


eſt, honour, and ſagacity, form very dif- 
ferent, nay, reciprocally, very diſcor- 


dant plans; do not they treat with 


all the warmth of regard, bit year, thoſe 
whom they treated with coldneſs the laſt; 
as 0 find themſelves neceſſitated to act, 
from 
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from the gradual developement of wn 


and from che inconceivable viciſſitude of 
human affairs? And ſhall we not allow ſome 
flexibility, ſome ſeeming incongruity of con- 


duct, to a miniſter ; whoſe. intercourſe is 
with many changeable objects, and with 


Shall we expect that 
He alone will be exempt from error, who, of 


many artful men? 


aliother mortals, moves ina moſt fluctuating 
and complicated ſphere ? 


As to Sir William Howe, it was impoſli- 


ble for him to miſtake his duty in America, 


unleſs we could do him the favour to 


prove him an idiot. His principal ob- 
jeets were to fight, and to conquer. There- 
fore, Colonel Barre, while in the Houſe of 
Commons, where we certainly might expect 

to hear more gravity of ſtyle, you aſlſail the 


miniſter with the moſt illiberal, and inhuman i 


abuſe, whoſe province of late might have per- 
plexed both Lord Shelburne and yourſelf; 
and while you laviſh your hypocrital praiſe 
on a man whoſe miſconduct has been more 
injurious to England, than that of any other 


ſubject of the realm, you convince us that 
the welfare of your country is far from 


your heart; that you are only eager to 


drive the preſent miniſtry from their poſts, 


that you may take Zberr ground, and ſhare 
their emoluments, with your needy and am- 
bitious confederates; — and that to obtain 


your 
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your with; you are _ ready to confound ; 
good with evil ; to proſtitute, to notorious 


vice, the honours which are due to conſpi- ” 


cuous virtue; and to incur, as far as is in 
your power, the commiſſion, by the juſtifi- 


cation of crimes moſt ruinous to the pub- 


lick. Yes, Sir; you deeply participate that 


an which you defend. 
You upbraid, the miniſtry witk our want 


of Generals. We h want Generals. You, 
as a military man, ought to know what vari- 
ous talents and acquirements are requiſite to 
conſtitute a General; and you will agree 
vith me, that there is hardly one man in Eng- 


land who completely deſerves the title. But 
is it in the power of any miniſtry to correct 
this unfortunate ſterility of nature. If you 


could be ſincere for a moment, you would 


frankly own to me, that if you were his Ma- 
jeſty's firſt miniſter, you would neither put 


Sir William Howe, nor Mr. Burgoyne at 


the head of an army: — but if you ſhould em- 
ploy them, you would find it 4 impractica- 


ble ro make good Generals of them, as to 
create Generals. 


I ſhall here obſerve, that in a public 


emergency, when the ſafety of a ſtate de- 
pends on generous endeavours to weaken 


the fermentation of party, and on the cool- 


neſs and wiſdom of its counſellors, and go- 
vernors; thoſe of the men that are entruſted 


with 
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with the management of publick affairs, 


who in a profligate and venal age, have any 


7 wo ſpirit left, or who are really appre- 


enſive for their property: will, in ſuch 


an emergency; direct the force of their 
minds to the fupport of their country; and 
conſequently little of it will be expended 

on faction and reſentment :—they will be 
leſs attentive to men than to things: they 
will not be eager to rail at miniſters ; but 


earneſt to cohcert and enforce vigorous, and 


ſalutary meaſures. For when we think our 

ALL is at ſtake, whatever levity and extra- 
vagance we may have indulged before, we 
become immediately philoſophically grave; 
De ſare no longer actuated by thoſe partial 
views and paſſions, to which we gave too 
great a ſcope in our idle and eaſy hours ;— 
we calmly and ſeriouſly deliberate, how that 
ALL may be ſaved. This obſervation is ſo 


evidently true, and its truth is ſo-important, 


that I think I may, without preſumption, 


claſs it with political axioms. If by this 


criterion we try the conduct of a Shelburne, 
and a Barre, what ſage politicians, what 


exalted patriots will they appear ! 


Such a literary Inſet as Democrates may 


think that I have here given him an advant- 
age over me; he may tell me, that my warmth 


apainſt Sir William Howe is incompatible 
with the propoſition which I have now ad- 
IN „ 3 vanced. 
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more take notice. of Sir William, and his 
powerful advocate, Democrates.' Theſe two 
prudent men have pat theit heads together, 

and have publiſhed, in the Public Adver- 
 tiſer, two parts of a letter from Lord George 
Germaine to Sir William Howe, written in 
the year 1776, on the what ſhall I call it? 
as it was an inſignificant thing, I ſhall give 


* had LEVER to the dahin a very differ - 


tim» 


vanced. To this charge I ſhould n 
that a propriety of conduct of a very dif- 


ferent nature is to he expected 2 'thole- 
whoſe are to animate and guide the ſyſtem. 
of government, and from Bm who under- 


takes the laudable office of eenſuring pnblic 


delinquents ;—from the men in whoſe minds 
pure wiſdom ſhould preſide, and from him, 
who endeavours tu make 125 I who: A 
'ſeape the-laws. 


1 muſt beg pardon, of. my ſelf 77 3 | 


it an indefinite word} on the air of Long 
Iſland. They undoubtedly thought the pub- 


lication of ſome. paſſages of that letter, à couß 


de maitre : They meant to ſhow. the world, 
that Lord George's, preſent opinion of the 


General, is very different from what it ap- 


pears to have been when he wrote the letter; 


and that he is, therefore, moſt diſingenuouſ- 


ly inconſiſtent: with himſelf. They likewiſe 


meant to diſconcert thoſe who had — 


an impartial. eſteem of Lord George, but 


ent 
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ent opinion from his Lordſhip, on the af- 


fair of Long-iſland. Now I declare with- 
out the leaſt reſerve, that I totally differ in 
| judgement from his Lordſhip, on that object; 
I never ſpoke nor wrote of Lord George Ger- 
maine, but from the voluntary impulſe of 


my own mind; an aſſertion, which Demo- 


crates, as he is the mechanical hireling of a 
Howe, will, perhaps, not eaſily believe. But 
the letter, Sir William, which you have cited, 
only proves, that its writer was miſtaken. 
May, not I have formed too favourable an 
opinion of a man; and may not his bad 


conduct, of two or three years, efface that 


opinion? Lord George, from an exceſs of 
aiſed you too highly. And if 


generoſity, 


aer you would never 


Ft could 
e ſent a of that letter into light, 
5 9 


after your behaviour in America. 


By quoting ſome of its paſſages, you have 
accurately reminded' us of what you are, 


becauſe you are exactly the reverſe of its 


picture ;---you have improved on common 


impudence; you have converted a too libe- 


ral panegyrick into a ſtabbing ſatire. I may 
ſay (with Junius) to Democrates, and Sir 
William eee Ceaſe, S e bite 
« a file. 5 . 7 
A great weightof war 
over this- nation ;—4 we 


gs 2 eur, and with the old Briti 
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glory, if we are not wanting to ourſelves. 


Every Engliſhman will hope, and I hope 


every ſenſible Engliſhman may expect, that 


the baleful fever of party will now be 


changed into a generous ardour for the com- 


mon good. I offer my ſentiments to the 


publick, with a proper ſenſe of my own li- 


mited ſituation ; with great deference to the 


people of England; and to the ſuperior or- 


ders of our community, who have a free 


acceſs to all the ſources of political know- 


ledge. Yet I flatter myſelf that even my 


ſentiments may be read with attention ; and- 


may have /ome ſalutary influence; as I have 


the honour to be a ſubject of a free and en- 


lightened ſtate. I have ſuch confidence of 
the intrepidity of our ſoldiers and ſailors, if 
they are conducted and animated by com- 


manders worthy of their courage, that I 
ſcorn to echo the language of deſpondency, 
or alarm. If we baniſn from our councils, 


perſonal invective and low ridicule, (which, 


indeed, are at all times, incompatible with 


ſenatorial dignity) and if we adapt our 


thoughts, our language, and our more ope- 


rative exertions to the preſent exigencies; 


\ 
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we ſhall form ſpirited and effectual plans of 


policy ; we ſhall ſupply government with the 
nerves of war; and we ſhall chuſe intrepid 
and active Generals and Admirals; —a choice 


11. 
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ihtereſt and honour of the ſtate, as the choice 
of able Miniſters. And when theſe great ob- 
jects are before us, let not the Houſe of 
Commons be diverted from its nobler deli- 
berations by. impertinences ; by inſults; by 
ſuch a foreign and deſpicable thing as Sir 

William Howe's , propoſal to bring in evi- 
dences which he is to oppoſe to the teſtimo- 
ny of Mr. Galloway :—for a Court of In- 
Mo quiry cannot give us any ſatisfaction for bis 
hs = miſdemeanours ; it will only end in a dread- 
ful waſte of time, and a long endurance of 
Whatever heavy accuſations have been 
} brought againſt the Miniſtry, on account of 
ET i the Spaniſir Manifeſto, it will produce one 
good effect; it will awake our public ſpirit, 
which was almoſt extinct. The hoſtilities 
ol the united Houſe of Bourbon, our inves + 
T terate and ambitious foes, will inflame the 
| breaſt of every Engliſhman with a generous 
A indignation, and with ardour for revenge. 
It is happy for us if we can be ſtimulated to 
_ greatneſs of conduct by our paſſions, when 
we cannot be determined to its purſuit by 
purer motives. I expect little, at preſent, 
| 55 the habitual virtues of my country- 
men; but I expect much from their pride, 
and reſentment, and from their attention to 
their true intereſt. We already ſee the 
auſpicious effects of ' theſe powerful impel- 
lers. The good fortune of the Militia bill, 
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and the reſolution of the Eaſt India Company, 
prove the truth of my aſſertion. The vehe- 
mence of oppoſition is already mollified, and 
ſubſides into a cheerful complacency with thoſe 
meaſures which will evidently promote the 
publick weal. The temperate bee of 


the Duke of Richmond, in the Houſe of 
Lords, immediately after the publication of 
the Spaniſh reſcript, and the check which 
he endeavoured to give to the wild, and un- 
ideal rage of Lord Abingdon, did him ho- 
nour. I hope nis liberal behaviour on the 
occaſion J have mentioned, was an omen, 
that all the ardour which is henceforth to ac- 
tuate that noble afſembly, will be inſpired. 
by the tutelary genius of Britain ;—will be 
worthy of the guardians of a great em- 
The tumult of the Lower Houſe js either 
abated, or takes a better direction. Charles 
Fox (whoſe originality and fervour of genius 
no man admires more than myſelf ) .though 
he ftill fulminates apainſt the Miniſter, 
points his energy, and with parliamentary 
ſucceſs, againſt France and Spain. If Colone! 
Barre pee in his illiberal, and barba- 
rous attack on Lord North, in his Ruerile: 1 
fimiles, and low wit, he confirms my opi- 
nion of him; ſhows himſelf a mere pan to- 
mime af party; and that he is only ſtre- 
nuous to bring himſelf, and his affociates 
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| The reſolution of the Eaſt India Company 
to raiſe 6600 men, and to fit out three (e- 
venty- four gun ſhips, for the ſervice of the 


publick, ſhould be praiſed by eloquence more 
powerful than mine. It is a true lineament 
of the Engliſh character. It ſhows that the 


Britiſh Lion can yet be rouſed; and that 


though he is old, he is yet ſtrong ; notwith- 


ſtanding all the complaints which have late- 


ly been urged, of his weakneſs. It is a no- 
ble contribution to national ſtrength ; it is a 
noble example; it is 4 moſt happy omen of 
our ſucceſs in war. Iſ the * which dic- 
tated: that reſolution, pervades the kingdom 
with proportionable effects, what have we 
to fear from France and Spain? How muſt 
dur enemies tremble, if they reflect what 


great things one of our commercial 


ſdeieties can do for the ſervice of their 


county ) 


Mr. Fox is undoubted} fo well ee 


ed with the relative ſtate of this kingdom, 
and the reſt of Europe, that he muſt have 
known there was no real neceſſity for the 
Tpe ch of alarm, and terror, with which, on 
e21ſt'of this month, he fixed the attention 
of the Houſe'of Commons. And I am ſute 
he is *converſant with the Hiſtory of Eng- 
= therefore he muſt likewiſe bare known 
that his : N W of the very 

alarming 
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_ its maritime glory ; the naval ex 
the Spaniards and P 
days, been attended with more important 
conſequences than ours. Since that time, 
the augmentation of a naval force has been 
far more an object with us than with France; 
infinitely more than with Spain. With our 


was the power of the Britiſh navy, that. we 
gained, and have long aſſerted, the empire 
of the ſea. Therefore I doubt not, but in 
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alarming . criſis, when the Spaniſh. Armada 

failed to invade our ifland, with the preſent 
time, was an unjuſt compariſon, and that 
it anſwered his purpoſe by its ſuperficiality 
alone. England was then in the infancy of 


peditions of 
ortugueze had, in thoſe 


attention to this augmentation, many im- 


provements in the art of navigation, and 


many advantages | natural to Britain, have e- 
qually and happily conſpired. Such, at length, 


this war, we ſhall have a fleet almoſt, if not 


completely equal to the united fleets of 


France and Spain. But, Mr. Fox, in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, the force of Spain 


alone, the Armada of Spain alone, was pro= 
digiouſly ſuperior to all the force, of this 
kingdom. The Armada, Sir, conſiſted of 
130 larger ſhips than ever had been ſeen in 
Europe. There were 20,000 land- forces on 
| board of this Armada. Thirty thouſand 
troops were ſtationed in the Netherlands 
and were to have been landed in England. 


What 


/Z 


OY 
What force had Britain to oppoſe to this 


formidable armament ? Thirty ſmall fhips. 


We had not at that time a body of land- 


forces that deſerved the name of a militia, 


or an army. The forces which the Eaſt In- 


dia Company have reſolved to raiſe for his 
Majeſty's ſervice, if properly eſtimated, : will 
be found to amount almoſt to the whole mi- 
litary force of the kingdom in the days of 
Elizabeth. I do not think we are in dan- 
ger, now, from the attacks of our enemies 
but we werz in very great danger then; 
we were abſolutely in danger of ruin. It is 
true, the Princeſs behayed magnanimouſly 


on that moſt alarming occaſion ; it is like- 


wile true, that the nation had the greateſt 


confidence in her and her miniſters. But 


magnanimity, and national confidence, and 

the courage of a few troops, may be over- 
whelmed by an infinite ſuperiority of num 
bers; and we all know, that ſome great e- 


vents, which almoſt indicated an interpoſi- 
tion of Providence, ſaved us, at that criſis, 


from deſtruction. By the death of the Mar- 


quis of Santa Croce, and of Paliano, two 
brave and able Admirals, the command of 
the Armada devolved to the Duke of Medi. 


na Sidonia, an officer without experience, 


and without abilities. After ſome vain efforts 


of that immenſe armament, a violent ſtorm 
Vas deciſive in our favour ; it diſperſed and 


* deſtroyed, 
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es the magnificent fleet. Therefore, 
the affiavi Deus, et diſfipantur, was the cauſe 
of our preſervation ;—and the Non nobis, Do- 
mine, was the proper anthem of our grati- 
tude.—Take care, ye ſons of freedom, how 
you praiſe Elizabeth. — Elizabeth was a 
tyrant. 
But after as juſt a compariſon as I can 
make of human force, I am fully ſatisfied, 
that twenty, of our ſeventy four gun ſhips, 
commanded. by ſuch an Admiral as Hawke, 
would beat thirty French ſhips of war of the 
ſame rate; and I am lkewile fully fatisfied, 
that thirty Engliſh ſail of the line, led to 
battle by ſuch a commander as the great man 
whom I have meutioned, would defeat ſixty 
Spaniſh ſail of the line of * equal force. 
Perhaps I may ſeem romantick in my confi- 
dence of the naval proweſs of England; but 
I believe that confidence- is warranted by 
many examples in the annals of this country. 
If I ſhould even be in an error, I am hold- 
ing a language more worthy of an Engliſh- 
man than that of terror, and diſmay. 
Inſtead, then of ſpreading a panick, let 
our orators, and writers circulate a manly re- 
liance on our national reſources. There is 


hardly 


* The reader will be pleaſed to 1 that by the 5 
equal, I mean equal in material and oſtenſible Force. If we 
take the courage and ſkill of our ſeamen. into the account, 
we mall be greatly their — 
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hardly any thing impoſſible; to the greateſt 


commercial country in the world. —Let us 

look back to the effects of publick ſpirit 

among the Dutch, a ſmall ſtate compara- 

_ tively with ours: Let us emulate, at this 

time, the glorious patriotiſm which they ex- 

hibited to Europe, a century ago. Indeed, 

the veiy exiſtence of their commonwealth 
was then at ſtake ; and they preſerved it al- 
moſt miraculouſly. They ſubmitted cheer- 

„fully to uncommon. taxes for the publick 

ſervice: They felt not their weight; but 
they were a frugal people. The inhabitants 

of England might raiſe land and ſea- forces, 

which would defeat the combination of any 
8 hoſtile powers, if they would but reſerve, 

: for that generous purpoſe, the ſums that 
they ſquander on the ſuperfluity, on the mad 
intemperance of diſſipation ;—it they would 
reduce frenzy to pleaſure.—By the private 
economy of the Dutch, and their publick 
liberality ; and by the union, for the defence 
of their community, of two parties, by which 

their ſtate had long been torne ; they had, 
in the year 1666, (as we are told by Sir 
William Temple) “ above threeſcore thou- 
ſand land men in pay; and a fleet of above 
an hundred men of war at ſfea*.”. They re- 
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1 Sir William Temple's Obſervations upon the United 
Provinces of the Netherlands. . 
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ſcued the Republick from the ambition of 


France; and from the perfidy (I will not fay, 
of England) but of the Engliſh cabinet. 
Let me confole myſelf for propoſing Hol- 
land as a model to my countrymen, by te- 
ferring them to the great Romans. Let me 
prevail with thoſe to whom the ſafety of Bri- 
tain is entruſted, to exalt their minds above 
perſonal reſentment, and obloquy, and to be 
intent only on the protection of the ſtate, by 
reminding them of a memorable fact in the 
hiſtory of that illuſtrious Republick ; a fact 
which diſplays that elevation; that majeſty 
of ſoul, which was almoſt peculiar to ancient 
Rome. — After Annibal had grown very for- 
midable to the Romans, by his conduct, and 
valour; after he had gained the victories of 


TP.irebia, and Thrafimene; Terentius Varro 
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| brought his country into as eminent danger . 
as any to which a ſtate could poſhbly be ex- 
poſed, n the Carthaginian 
General; by the loſs of the battle of Cannæ, 
which was almoſt fatal to the Roman name. 
But how did the Romans treat Varro, on 
the dreadful cataſtrophe ?----Did they put 

him to death ?--- Did they rail at him un- 
mercifully ?---Did they expreſs any indig- 

nation againſt that imprudent, but brave 
 man?---No--- They would have been ſo far 
from reproaching him, if he had /-zed at an 

event leſs alarming to the publick, that he + 
1 a was 
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was hank by the ſ=hate, id the people 4 
FOR NOT HAVING DESPAIRED OF 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Let us, at this juncture, emulate the gra- 


vity and dignity of an illuſtrious people, 
whom we ſo much admire; and let nsnot 


be Readers, and Scholars, and Orators, in 
vain. Let not the obſtinacy and virulence 


of party degrade, and debaſe our councils ;— 


thus we act, I may apply, in this reign, two 


verſes of our immortal Shakeſpeare, to Bri- . 
tain, as juſtly, as they were ah A by . 1 


in the days of Elizabeth: 


The Hotſpur, and the Doaglas, 3 joined together, 
Are CONFIDENT againſt THE WORLD IN ARMS. 


W like evety great poet, was a 
maſter of human nature; and he was well 
acquainted with the Hiſtory of Europe. The 


| lines which I have quoted are POETICAL- . 


LY ANIMATED : and I hope it will be 
ever found, that they are POLITICALLY , 
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let us unite in the common cauſe ; in main- 
taining the ſafety, and in vindicating the ho? 
nour of our country. Let all our ſtrength _ 
and fire be exerted againſt our arrogant and 
_ aſpiring foes. If thus we reſolve, and if 
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